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ADAPTING FOR PLAYS AND PHOT OPLAYS 


By Thomas Hornsby Ferril. 


DAPTATION! This neglected and profoundly misunder- 
stood word is the basis of many of our plays and better motion 
B pictures. These are days in which the pages of every available novel 
) and short-story are being combed for material worthy of conversion. 
Yet seldom, if ever, deos the casual seeker of amusements, familiar 
with a novel, derive full measure of satisfaction from its dramatic 
presentation. More frequently he expresses keen disappointment. 
This becomes a rather narrow, sometimes unjustifiable attitude, since 
a simple consideration of the novel and the play explains their dis- 
tinctly dissimilar attitude. 

To many the theater has been ever the shelter of false art. 
Toward the end of his life Robert Louis Stevenson, having penned 
many successful novels, wrote to Sidney Colvin: “No, | will not 
write a play for Irving nor for the devil. Can you not see that the 

§ work of falsification, which a play demands, is, of all tasks, the most 

pungrateful?’’ In Stevenson’s day there was certain validity in this 
‘ Bcomplaint. The stage was rigid. Life had to be altered to conform 
with its conventions. Now the reverse is true. The stage is essen- 
Ftially plastic. Sincere playwrights change its ways continually in 
) order to make life seem natural. “The art—the great and fascinating 
and most difficult art—of the modern dramatist,” Sir Arthur Pinero 
has said, “is nothing else than to achieve that compression of life 
which the stage undoubtedly demands, without falsification.” 

Here we have it: compression. Adaptation is compression. Let 
the person who finds fault with the dramatic version of a novel 
consider how terriffic the whole thing would be were ihe novel pre- 
sented without compression, but beginning with the first page and 
giving every familiar detail to the word—finis. Not oply would it 
be impossible, since so much in the novel is descriptive, but com- 

pletely intolerable. 
| The period of time granted the novelist is longer than that 
Fallowed the playwright. A novel may be from 250 to 600 pages in 


} Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreigy subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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length ; one may take several days to read it. A play seldom con. 
tinues longer than two and one-half hours. On paper, three act 
consume about 120 typewritten pages. This difference alor 
accounts for the extreme condensation which so ferquently i} 
unappreciated by the novel-lover and makes him regret having 
entered the theater. 

The whole secret of adaptation is epitomized in the following 
words of Edward Knoblock, whose current play, * ‘One,” apparently 
is arousing as much comment as his “Kismet”: “I have found it 
very useful, when asked to dramatize a novel, not to read it myself 
but to get someone else to read it and tell me about it. At once, al 
the stuffing drops away and the vital, active part, the verb of the 
novel, comes to the fore. If the story of a novel cannot be told in 
100 words or so, there is apt to be no drama in it. If I were to write 
a play on Hamilton I would look up an article in the encyclopedia; 
then make a scenario; then read detailed biographies. Too much, 
knowledge hampers. It is just for that reason that short-stories art 
easier dramatized than long novels. The stories that Shakespeare’ 
chose for his plays are practically summaries. As long as they stirred. 
his imagination, that was all he asked of them. Then he added hi) 
magic. Once the novel has been told, make the scenario. Ther’ 
read the novel after. There will be very little to alter and only: | 


certain amount of touches to add.” 

It would be more pleasant for many playgoers if producers woul 
lay more stress upon the fundamentals of adaptation. An element = 
unfairness reposes in their practice of employing the same name for 
the play that is used for the book. People are attracted by the name 
then shudder at the alteration, the introduction of new character} 
and the absence of old cnes. In this respect producers of moving 
pictures give the appearance of observing a higher degree of justice 
toward their patrons. They usually select new names.  Theit 
apparent equity in changing titles, however, arises from no benign 
disposition toward the dear public, but from eager commercial per- 
spicacity. They appropriate for the screen, for instance, J. M 
Barrie’s delightful play, “The Admirable Crichton,” but, realizing 
that the name has little monetary value, change it to “Male and 
Female,” with the result that exhibiting theaters are forced to hang 
out the cherished legend “Standing Room Only.’’ In motion pic} 
tures, sex is a golden theme. 

The principal thing to bear in mind, when about to witness : 
play or picture based on your favorite novel, is that neither will beat 
much semblance to your endeared associations. Probably, the less 
the similarity the better the production. Consider the elemental dif 
ference between the novel and the drama, enjoy the skill with which 
a common source of material has been utilized for two distinct com 
modities, and disappointment will have no place in your — 
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BAIT FOR AUTHORS 


N exposure of the methods by which aspiring authors have 
been bilked of untold thousands of dollars is contained in a 
report recently made public thru The Writer, a Boston publication, 
by William H. Lamar, solicitor of the post office department. 
The would-be writer, it appears from the report, is easy prey 
for the literary “bunco steerer,” because of his inordinate desire to 
see himself in print. He is reached thru advertisements inserted in 
the classified columns of various publications, usually along this 


order : 
“WANTED-—Stories, articles, poems for new magazine. We pay 


on acceptance. Send MSS. to Woman's National Magazine, Wash- 

ington, D, C. 

This is a verbatim copy of one of the advertisements which 
came particularly under the investigating eye of the post office 
department. Against the “publisher” of the Woman’s National 
Magazine and a host of allied enterprises, Horace D. Hitchcock of 
Washington, D. C., a fraud order was issued upon recommendation 
of the postmaster general. 

The principle upon which Hitchcock operated was that there 
are thousands of unsuccessful writers in the country who are 
desirous of seeing their work in print, and that the poorer their work 
the more readily will they go even to the length of paying to have it 
published. 

The Woman’s National Magazine, it developed from the post 
office investigation, had only a nominal existence. Its purpose was 
to serve as “bait” to induce rising young geniuses to send their efforts 
to the Hitchcock headquarters. 

Once in the company’s hands, the material was used in various 
ways to extort money from victims. The usual plan was to write a 
letter of rejection saying that the material was not quite suited to 
the Woman’s National Magazine, but that it was so good that the 
editor felt that he could recommend it to “a party’ who could 
undoubtedly place it, to advantage. 

In due course, the author would receive a letter from this 
“party,” in reality the dummy head of some Hitchcock enterprise, 
saying that the manuscript was “unusually interesting,” and making 
a “publishing offer.” Shorn of its camouflage, the offer would be, 
in one form or another, to publish the material at the author's 
expense. Various forms of camouflage would be used. In some 
instances, the material would be accepted for publication in a 
magazine on condition that the author buy $1oo worth of stock, 


MANILA MANUSCRIPT MAILING ENVELOPES, unprinted, two sizes, No. 
10 and No. 11, for sending and return, by parcel post as follows: 50 (25 of each 
size) for $1.00; 100 (50 of each size) for $1.50; 150 (75 of each size) for $2.00; 
200 (100 of each size) for $2.50. Address The Student-Writer, 
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allowing his manuscript to apply as half of the purchase price. Ih} 
others, he would be required to put up “half” of the cost of public| 
tion, at a rate which allowed the publisher a nice little profit. 

The same form letters were sent to all writers, no matter ha 
obviously poor their efforts might be. Song writers were found t 
be particularly gullible on Hitchcock bait. 

Some of the traps employed by the ccncern to ensnare write 
were “The Publishers’ Service Bureau,” “The National College of 
Liberal Arts,” “The Howard Music Company,” “The Nationa 
Music Company,” “The Cosmos Magazine,” “The Saulsbury Pub. 
lishing Company,” “The American Story Magazine,” and “Th 
Argus Magazine.” These, with a dozen or more others, all wer} 
affiliated with the Woman’s National Magazine and existed chiefly} 
in the advertising literature which brought Hitchcock into disreput) 
with the authorities. 

That there are legitimate authors’ agencies, placing bureaus an(, 
correspondence schools is, of course, known by all writers of exper: 
ence. They can be detected readily from the “fake” schemes becaus) 
they make no promises impossible of fulfillment, such as are usually 
contained in advertisements headed “Why Not Write a Popular’ 
Song?” “Song Poems Wanted,” “Make $150 a Week Writing! 
Advertisements,” “Sell Short-stories at $250 Apiece Upward—Nip 
Experience Necessary.” 

Save under very extraordinary circumstances, no writer shouli 
consider any offer for the publication of his w ork that involves a 
expenditure on his part. W. E. al 

REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, i 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose jong experience as a reviser, compiler, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposi 


of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in! 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 

“T want to tell you at this time, that I sold the little verse, ‘In My Garden, 
to ‘The Nautilus,’ on its first trip out. Your wonderful Mr. John H. Clifford 
criticised this verse and you suggested the special market for it. Once more, 4 
thousand thanks to you both.—Mrs, V. H. Montgomery.” 


The low price of this indispensable guide makes It easy for those 
toad have the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
ssucd. 


NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


HANDY MARKET LIST 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 

Given Free With 
1 year’s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at. .$ 4 

3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at......cccseeeeeceeee 1.0 

1 copy of “Helps for Student-Writers,” at.............. 00 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.25 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, DE sicccicwewiee Bre 
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MORE CRITICAL FRAGMENTS 
Fragment 16. 


 yerkenn usually are better satisfied with a solution of the 


difficulty involved in a piece of fiction when it is the result of 
the hero’s cleverness or foresight, than with one which is purely the 

rite result of outside circumstances. 

age gif If, for example, the hero is trying to rescue the heroine from a 

— gang of ruffians, it will be more effective from a fictional point of 


Pub} view for him to succeed by trapping them or overcoming them in a 
“Th hard fight than because at the crucial moment a squad of police 


wer arrive upon the scene. 
‘hiefl Fragment 17. 


Cpulel NDEAVOR always to contrive that the important action of 
6 eal your story shall take place before the eyes of the reader. If it 
peri is brought out merely through discussion, the result is sure to be 
caus, ‘disappointing. Suppose you should witness a production of ‘“Ham- 
sually, 
al The Supervision Story-Writing Course 
_Ny For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
. | vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
hoult from foundation to completed structure. 
oul The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
es al of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
. quarter. If paid in‘advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 
Welsh At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 
Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
10p, is are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 
npiler, It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
sposil time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
is in! who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress, The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
rden beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
fford ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 
Write for details. 
aod Another Form of Story-Writing Course 
e The most convenient method of obtaining a course of instruction from 
the Student-Writer staff is to make an advance deposit covering a series 


of criticisms. Substantial discounts from the regular rates are offered 
under this plan, as follows: 


A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
$15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 
25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 

For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. 

These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. 

Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
= writer to take a liberal course fn fiction writing at reasonable 
cost. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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let” in which two characters sat and talked over what had happened, 
You would feel that the real story had not been staged—it would 
lack vividness, to say the least. 


In fiction as well as on the stage readers want to see the chief 
characters in action and they want to witness the important scenes, 
Bear this in mind especially when you reach the climax. Don’t le 
a character dash upon the scene and announce that the smugglers 
have been captured single-handed by the hero. No matter if this 
information is what the reader wants to receive—it will be more 
interesting—more thrilling—if gained at first hand. Take your 
reader into the thick of the melee and let him witness the scrap. 
Then it will be a living fact instead of a mere invention. 


If you experience difficulty in bringing the important incidents 
actually before the reader, it may be a help to keep in mind a sort of 
mental stage, on which the scenes are acted out. This will aid you to 
note any tendency toward lack of action. When readers peruse a 
story, they instinctively visualize everything that it introduces 
Hence, if the characters develop the story merely by what—froma 
visual point of view—seems a matter of sitting down and talking 
things over, the impression likely to be gained is that nothing hap- 
pened, in spite of the fact that the dialogue in itself may deal witha 


wide sweep of events. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912. 


of THE STUDENT-WRITER, published 
monthly at Denver, Colo., for Oct., 1920. 


Before me, a notary in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Willard E. Hawkins, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
The Student-Writer, Denver, Colo., and 
that the following is, to the best of his P' 
knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management and cir- 
culation, ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor and manager are: 

Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 
Champa _ street, Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 Champa street, 


Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, none; 
Manager, none. 
2. That the owners are: Williard E. 


Hawkins, Denver, Colorado. 
3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 


“not only the list of stockholders and 


, stockholders and security holders who 


or holding 1 per cent or more of 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next a 
giving the names of the owners, stockhol 
ers, and security holders, if any, con 


curity holders as they appear upon 
books of the company but also, in cai 
where the stockholder or security hd 
er appears upon the books of the co 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduci 


relation, the name of the person or ¢é 


poration for whom such trustee is 
ing, is given; also that the said two na 
graphs contain statements embracing 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
circumstances and conditions under whi 


in a capacity other than that of a bol 
fide owner; and this affiant has no rea 
to believe that any other person, ass 
ation, or corporation has any interest 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bon 
or other securities than as so stated 


him. 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Edi 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
4th day of October, 1920. 


SANDERSON Lask: 


wo. 
My commission expires Oct. 4, 1923. 
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Wanted This Year 


A grave dearth of story-plots now confronts motion picture 
producers. They will pay you handsomely for any suitable 


story-ideas. 


Literary genius is not a prime factor. 


Learn 


how you can write for the screen in your spare time. 


3,000 New Story-/deas 


for Moving Pictures 


(This figure does not include material needed for religious, ci 


HIS year, scores of new motion picture 

writers will be developed. Many of them will 

be men and women who never wrote a line 
for publication. They will be people with story- 
ideas who are willing to learn in what form 
producers want them submitted. $100 to $500 
is being paid for comedies; $250 to $2,000 for 
five-reel dramatic scripts. This dearth in photo- 
plays opens a wonderful opportunity for you. 

A little over two years ago the photoplay 
famine began. Producers are now searching 
the country for new writers who know the 
technique of motion picture story writing. 
Few can come to Los Angeles to learn. A plan 
for home study had to be devised. So FRED- 
ERICK PALMER (formerly staff writer of Key- 
stone, Fox, Triangle and Universal), assembled 
a corps of experts who built a plan of study 
which new writers could master through cor- 
respondence. It brings the studio to you. It 
tells you in clear, interesting language the 
fundamental principles necessary to market 
your ideas. 


In only two years we have developed dozens 
of new writers. But the demand for more 
motion picture story writers is great — and 


Advisory Council 


The Educational Policy of the Palmer Photo- 


if Play Corporation is directed by the biggest 


figures in the industry. 


Cecil B. DeMille 


Thos. H. Ince, head of Ince Studios; Cecil B. 
DeMille, director-general, Famous Players- 
ky Corp.; Lois Weber, America’s greatest 
woman producer and director; Rob hg ooo 
ioe picture writer for "Sa 
‘ost. 


Thos. H. Ince 


turday Even- 


l and educational films.) 


$3,000 For His First Story 


OUR students come from all walks of life— 
mothers, school teachers, clerks, newspaper 
men, ministers, etc. One student, recently 
enrolled, received $3,000 for his first story. 
The recent success of Douglas Fairbanks, 
“His Majesty, the American,” and ‘Live 
Sparks,”’ in which J. Warren Kerrigan starred, 
were written by Palmer students. And many 
of our students have taken staff positions in 
studios, 

Twelve leading figures in the motion picture 
industry have contributed special printed 
lectures covering every phase of photoplay 
plot construction. 


Elaborate FREE Book 


FoR those who are really interested in this 
great new opportunity, we have prepared a 
book, “The Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing.”” It lays before you the Palmer 
Course and service in greater detail. If you 
have any story-telling ability, you owe it to 
yourself to write for this book. Remember 
that many photoplaywrights have never writ- 
ten a line for periodicals. Producers want 
outline plots written from a knowledge of their 
specific needs. 

There is one peculiar thing to remember 
about the PALMER PLAN: Unlike any other 
course in special training, one single successful 
effort immediately pays you for all your work. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, 
Department of Education, 
709 I. W. Hellman Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
new book, “‘The Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing.” Also “Proof Positive,’’ containing 
Success Stories of many Palmer members, etc. 


Name 


A ddresce 
City. 
State. 

(All correspondence held strictly confidential.) 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 


5,000 words or less............ 4.00 
Longer inanuscright, each 10,000 words............ 4 


(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 

Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 

(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,009 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 

See also discounts for advance deposits offered on page 6, 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
20 lines or less (without typing).. -$1.00 Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.0 
Additional lines, each........... ‘ae e0e PROSE LITERARY REVISION, 
With typing, per thousand words.. 2.0) 
P | Without typing, per thousand wads. 15) 
er line, 1 cent, Minimum........ .25 l.ong manuscripts subject to estimate 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility ig assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 


Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style ani 
find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student- Writer 
invaluable 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 


An Indespensible Text-Book 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
ee and hints that writers will search for vainly In other text- 

ooks. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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